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UNFORESEEN TRIUMPH. 
Say not, the struggle nought availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth, 
And as things have been they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars; 
It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 


Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 


Sut westward, look, the land is bright. 


Arthur H. ¢ lough. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SUSAN RUBERTS:' 
IN MEMORIAM 

(Concluded from Last Week.) 
NoTWITHSTANDING Susan’s high appreciation of home 
she found the cares and charges attendant upon 
housekeeping somewhat burdensome to a teacher,— 
and above all she missed the companionship of her 
sister, who married in 1871 
Baltimore. 


and went to reside in 
At this crisis an acquaintance formed at 
the Club and in botanic rambles ripened into an in- 
timacy with a friend who became an object of de- 
voted affection, a companion in travel and a home 
friend until death. Upon that friend she lavished 
the results of her rich nature and became an inspi- 
ration, a fountain of joy. 

In the autumn of 1873. an opportunity offered to 
sell the house in Mount Vernon street and to spend 
a year with her friend in foreign travel. Her engage- 
ments as a teacher continued during the winter, and 
some leisure hours were given to the study of the 
Italian Janguage as preparative to a visit to Italy. 

In 1871 she became a member of the Editorial 
Board of FrieNps’ INTELLIGENCER, to which she had 
already been an occasional contributor. The Board, 
of which she was the youngest member, met once 
every week, and she thoroughly enjoyed her associa- 
tion with this little circle of intelligent, serious, and 
experienced women. In asking for a lengthened ab- 
sence from this Committee she proposed to write a 
series of letters from abroad as her contribution to 
the weekly issue of that journal. In April, 1874, she 
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sailed in the steamer Pennsylvania .for Liverpool. 
The incidents and impressions of her journey 
through many lands, selected with care for publica- 
tion, are found on the pages of Frienps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER Of the years, 1874 and 1875, and in the early 
numbers of 1876. The trip, originally planned to 
cover one year, was 80 rich in enjoyment that thetwo 
friends continued their travels until the winter of 
1875, reaching Philadelphia the last week of the year. 
She was glad to realize that the letters “ From our 
European Correspondent,” written in Western Eu- 
rope and in Turkey, Syria and Egypt, during the 
four months spent in the Orient, had been the means 
of increasing the number of subscribers and readers 
of the INTELLIGENCER. On paying a visit to a literary 
friend in London she had been gratified to find a 
copy of these letters,so far as published, preserved 
in a scrap-book for reference. 

During her absence from home another sister had 
brought her family to Philadelphia, and Susan again 
lived with members of her own family. Free from 
household cares, she gave all her time to literary pur- 
suits. Having acquired varied information and the 
liberal education that intelligent travel confers, her 
society and conversation were highly valued and 
sought after. 

The summer of 1876 was exceptionally hot even 
for Philadelphia, but she accepted the duties of a spe- 
cial reporter of the Centennial Exhibition and re- 
mained faithful at her post. Note book in hand she 
garnered up systematically the special treasures of 
every country represented in the Main Building. 
These notes, describing with fidelity and vivacity 
whatever was most worthy to be examined, were 
published weekly in Frtenps’ INTELLIGENCER, and 
formed a valuable guide to visitors whose time was 
limited and who wished to be directed to the best 
exhibits. 

Her desire to increase the value of the INTELLI- 
GENCER continued to grow with success, and her skill- 
ful pen was busy in writing editorials, book notices, 
reviews, and miscellaneous articles in prose and 
verse. Each summer she described her surroundings 
wherever she rested, in the mountains, on the sea 
coast, or at the springs. Through these letters many 
readers were directed to new, quiet or restful retreats 
not generally known. What she wrote was prepared 
with care. From the window of the railway car the 
geological and botanical features were observed along 
the route. The characteristics of various resorts were 
described and, as far as practicable, the local history 
was given. For the latter she sought information 
from old residents, to whom she often read her manu- 





script, asking the correction of any error that might 
be noticed. By request, these articles were some- 
times read with her clear, musical voice to the assem- 
bled guests at hotels, and led the most intelligent to 
make her acquaintance and also to introductions to 
the best people. Often the unknown stranger soon 
became the leader, Fond of discussion, she delighted 
to converse with persons holding different views from 
her own and thus acquired a wide and varied range 
of thought. 

A new field now presented itself. Having early 
learned from her father, and later, from personal ex- 
perience, the importance of a knowledge of the Bible, 
she drew around her an adult Bible class which met 
at Race street meeting on every First-day, and com- 
menced the study of the prophetic book of Isaiah. 
In the autumn of 1878 she wished to be more closely 
associated with her intimate friend during the win- 
ter as well as during the summer months, and com- 
menced a life of cobperation that continued till ter- 
minated by death. The result proved the wisdom of 
the plan. Again time brought unforeseen changes, 
for all of her family left Philadelphia, where she 
was kept by ever accumulating duties and engage- 
ments. 

When the excellent Library at Race street meet- 
ing was moved into its present convenient quarters, 
and large additions were contemplated, it was im- 
portant that the managers of its affairs should be 
carefully selected. A lover of good books, no one 
could be better qualified to examine, review, and se- 
lect the books for its shelves. After the books had 
been approved by the Library Committee, Susan 
Roberts spent many hours in correctly cataloguing 
them and aiding the new librarian. 

As a visitor for the “ Organized Charity Associa- 
tion’ two winters were spent in aiding families in 
one of the districts. Her practical sympathy, un- 
wearying patience and large charity awakened con- 
fidence. To go with her and hear her speak to the 
poor, the sick, and the lowly was a lesson of love. 
Seeing how ignorantly scanty means were often mis- 
used, she went to the market-house, purchased fresh 
trimmings from the butcher, and showed the house- 
mother how to prepare palatable, nourishing dishes 
from the least expensive food. She exhorted to neat- 
ness in the living-room, and was pleased to notice at 
her next visit the well-blacked stove. She brought 
from her study table magazines and papers to such as 
could forget, in reading, for a time, at least, the hard- 
ness of their lot. The cheering word, the inspiring 
hope of better things accompanied every gift and 
made her presence a benediction, reminding one of 
her frequent greeting as a loved friend entered her 
door: “ Come in, thou blessed of the Lord.” 

In the Evening Classes organized at the Women’s 
Christian Association, she was one of the earliest vol- 
unteer teachers in 1881,and in the winter of 1882 
she gathered around her large- classes of girls, both 
in Seventh street and in Girard street, thus devoting 
two evenings of each week to instruction in penman- 
ship. Sympathy for those struggling in early life 
was shown by helpful actions, never by empty words. 
What she undertook she did thoroughly, without 
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any talk or thought of self-sacrifice. Though the 
wintry nights were dark, though the sidewalks were 
icy or covered with sleet and slush, she did not dis- 
appoint the class, however small the number. 

Another center of influence arose from her con- 
nection with the Women’s New Century Club, of 
which she was elected a member in the autumn of 
1881. Here, with clever and intelligent women, she 
could interchange ideas on literary and philosophic 
themes and on the topics of the day. Here she found 
pleasure in meeting distinguished visitors enter- 
tained by the Club. The Guild for Working Women 
was formed by a few members of the Club and Susan 
Roberts was one of its earliest promoters. 

The winter of 1883 commenced her residence at 
1122 Walnut St. All things seemed favorable to the 
pursuit of a busy, intellectual life. She had a spa- 
cious room, with excellent means of ventilation, a 
wood fire on the hearth, and a clear north light. 
During several happy years many hours were spent 
each day at her writing table, for from temperament 
and from habit she was capable of long continued 
application and concentration of thought. When a 
sense of weariness was felt her power of relaxing the 
attention was equally remarkable. Some words of 
diverting conversation, a humorous anecdote, the 
eating of a cooling fruit, or a few moments of sleep 
was the sufficient restorative, after which work could 
be resumed, This recuperative power was due to 
physical strength and health and a well-toned ner- 
vous system. Seldom sick, she treated any temporary 
illness as quite alien to her nature,—as something to 
be dismissed as summarily as possible. At fifty, the 


days were indeed past when she could carry a resist- 
ing friend upa flight of stairs, or lift the heavy trunk 
misplaced by the porter at her hotel, or hold firmly 
her companion in the breakers at Cape May; still 
neither the suummer heat, nor the winter cold, nor 
the pouring rain, prevented her from keeping busi- 


ness engagements. Other members of a committee 
might be absent, she never. 

Work, in fact, became almost a passion. When 
remonstrated with for too long continuance at her 
desk, she answered with a sweet smile: “I have un- 
dertaken this work, and must do my duty. Would 
you have it said to me at that last day, ‘Thou idle 
and unprofitable servant’ ?” 

Such is a brief outline of the labors of a gifted 
woman, by one who for many years was a daily wit- 
ness of this devoted life. 

Susan R»berts was unique: ingenuous asa child, of 
marked individuality, independent in thought, origi- 
nal in expression, conscientious in the performance 
of duty, magnanimous to those who did not compre- 
hend her, affectionate to relatives and friends, 
abounding in humor, delicate in fancy, imaginative, 
yet loving trath. Very loyal was she to her friends, 
but still more loyal to truth. The wordly-minded 
could not understand this fearless woman, whose 
hatred of shams and pretense and duplicity, was so 
great, that in opposing and exposing these vices, the 
outspoken word proved sometimes an offense, for no 
wealth, no rank, no position, could blind her to un- 
worthiness ofcharacter. Her early life having been 
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spent among Friends, she continued ever faithfully 
attached to the testimonies and principles of the So- 
ciety of which she rejoiced to be a birthright mem- 
ber, Added to this, a wide intercourse with Christ- 
ians not of the Society, made her views truly liberal, 
and raised her above the narrowness that sometimes 
characterizes those who walk only within close and 
rigid denominational lines. In her desire for varied 
knowledge, she sought to fill her treasury with the 
best that art, poetry, romance, science, philosophy, 
history, and religion offer. A very retentive memory, 
a wonderful perception of melody and music in lan- 
guage, and great facility in writing and in rhythm, 
gave her command of apt poetic quotations, much to 
the enriching of her conversation and the embellish- 
ment of her literary compositions. Hebrew poetry, 
had to her a special charm. Snatches from the 
Psalms, the prophets, and from the songs of Deborah 
and Miriam, were often on her lips. Longfellow, 
Tennyson, and Whittier, were constant companions. 

To the last named, the Quaker poet, by the invita- 
tion of his life-Jong friend Daniel Neall, she paida 
visit at his Boston hotel during the winter of 1882, 
Of this visit she has left an interesting account. 

A lively interest in the Society made her a con- 
stant attendant upon the Yearly Meetings, with the 
added duty to give full reports of what occurred in 
the women’s branch to the pages of the INre..i- 
Gencer. Nor were the reports confined to the Phila- 
delphia meetings, but embraced also those of New 
York and Baltimore. Thus identified with three of 
the annual gatherings of Friends, she obtained a 
knowledge of the business of these bodies and also 
of the prominent members whom she met in social 
reunions in Baltimoreand New York. In the former 
city she stayed at the home of her sister. In the lat- 
ter, a lovely family who valued her presence and her 
conversation, claimed her as their annual guest. 

Earnest Friends, concerned for the spiritual 
growth of the Society, asked each other what means 
might be used to accomplish this purpose. The sug- 
gestion of Sasan Roberts that a Conference should be 
held on every First-day after the hour of worship, 
whereat a paper should be read tending to the edifi- 
cation of the church, was discussed and adopted. 
The conference was not to exceed a half hour, of 
which fifteen minutes should be devoted to the read- 
ing and fifteen minutes to the discussion of the sub- 
ject treated. Though other members presented pa- 
pers, the conferences were mainly led by Susan Rob- 
erts during several years. She felt deeply the re- 
sponsibility of this work. To unite perfect freedom 
of thought and speech with careful moderation of 
expression; to utter what seemed to her the truth, 
yet to avoid offense and disturbance of other minds 
whose views could not harmonize with hers; in 
short, to do good with the least possible admixture of 
evil, was a matter of deep solicitation. It was nat- 
ural that she should at first seek the advice of 
“Aunt Mary,” and submit to this experienced minis- 
ter her early papers. It was very interesting to be 
present at one of these interviews and hear the con- 
versation on the points treated. Though Susan Rob- 
erts listened to what friends suggested, she rarely al- 





tered her manuscripts. Occasionally she erased a 
line or two, or changed one word that might suggest 
unprofitable discussion. But the rule stands—what 
she had written remained. Hers was a tender con- 
science and what to her seemed true could not be 
sacrificed to friend or foe. 

During these maturest years from 1884 to 1888 her 
time and thoughts were much occupied on the ex- 
amination of religious beliefs. In setting forth the 
testimonies of Friends the Journal of George Fox, 
the writings of William Penn and Robert Barclay, 
were earnestly studied and their utterances com- 
pared with those of other lissenters of their times, 
as well as with those of the Anglicans from which 
they dissented. Side by side with Barclay’s “Apol- 
ogy” and Penn’s “ No Cross, No Crown ” were ranged 
the Book of Common Prayer with its Thirty-nine 
Articles, the Westminster Confession of Faith, Stan- 
ley’s Institutions and Lectures on Church Histories, 
the works of Canon Farrar, and of Cunningham 
Geikie, a Theological Dictionary, Thomson’s “ The 
Land and the Book,” and not least, various Bibles, 
with concordances, indexes, maps, apocryphal books, 
and Harmony of the Gospels. 

As the result of her investigation shetheld all the 
more earnestly what she considered the essential 
principles and more spiritual views of Friends, espe- 
cially in their testimonies against intemperance, slav- 
ery, and priestcraft, and in favor of plainness of liv- 
ing,—to the position of woman in relation to the 
marriage covenant, and in sharing equally with men 
the direction of the temporal and spiritual matters 
in the church and in the ministry. Many external 
forms of worship she rejected as valueless, and often 
positively injurious. The onlySbaptism she _ recog- 
nized was the baptism of the spirit,theJonly commun- 
ion that of the heart with God, the only rule of life 
the Sermon on the Mount. She was {satisfied with 
the assurance of “the indwelling Christ,” with the 
“ kingdom of God” set up in the trusting heart. 

But truly the crowning talent,tthe most valued 
and the most valuable, was the’mighty strength of 
her love. The little pamphlet of Henry? Drummond 
that has now run through so many editions, under the 
title of “The Greatest Thing in the} World,” calls 
again the attention of men to the description of love 
as set forth in the thirteenth chapter Sof First Corin- 
thians. 

Referring to her unusual size, sheJwas wont to 
say: “God wanted a large woman and 
me.” 


He made 
With true humility and diffidence she seemed 
never to realize that inja higher sense God wanted 
a large woman, and made her large in intellectual 
nature, large in the great, loving, faithful heart. 

Though the little child had missed the mother’s 
tender care, though the beloved father died in her 
school life, though thirteen years were spent in the 
monotonous routine of a boarding-school, though the 
desire of her heart, the possession of her own hospi- 
table home, was enjoyed for only a brief period, yet 
none of these things could quench |the affectionate 
outflow of her nature. The heart was ever full of 
love, without whose exercise life in her estimate 
would be worthless. 
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During the spring and summer of 1887 there came 
a gradual decline in strength, and occasional momen- 
tary paralysis held out its warning: the powerful 
grasp was weakened, but the strong will, the force of 
habit, and a power of endurance enabled her to con- 
trol the symptoms, to attend to many duties, and to 
walk out even to the very day appointed unto death. 

When the physician counseled rest from intellect- 
ual labor, no word of complaint was heard. There 
was a patient submission and a grateful appreciation 
of every little service rendered by those who ob- 
served that longing look from the eyes which tells 
the story of the coming change. 

A slight cold from unexpected exposure termi- 
nated in congestion of the lungs. The long op- 
pressed heart suddenly failed to do its work, and the 
loving spirit was translated to the eternal home on 
the evening of Wednesday, March the Seventh, 1888. 
After a service held at 1122 Walnut street, on the 
Tenth, the funeral procession drove to Moorestown. 
For the last time all that was mortal of Susan Rob- 
erts was carried into the meeting-house by loving 
hands, and the friends of her earlier days filled the 
meeting-house. A co-editor of the Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER with deep feeling addressed the audience. 
There was no encomium of her friend needed: all 
knew her many services. The speaker especially 
dwelt on the value of those services to the Society of 
Friends and her unwearied efforts to promote the 
welfare of the Society whose privileges she valued 
and enjoyed. Those present were exhorted to re- 
member that the church ever needs such devotion. 
Again the silence was broken and a life-long friend 
reminded those present of the splendid example fur- 
nished by the life of Susan Roberts. Comparatively 
few, indeed, are given such excellent and varied tal- 
ents of head and heart; but to all having one or five 
or ten talents she has left an example which, fol- 
lowed, must lead to the “ well done” of the Master. 
From the meeting-house to the family burying place, 
the mourners moved to the grave, whilst the after- 
noon sun looked mildly down as on a genial day of 
late Spring. 

Turning from the grave, we recall the life history 
of the departed one. She frequently said: “ What I 
have most desired, I have attained.” The proverb 
says: “ Man is the creature of circumstances,” but was 
not Susan Roberts the controller of circumstances ? 
Otherwise would she not bave spent her life, as gen- 
eration after generation of her relatives had, in an 
agricultural community ? 

Energetic and intelligent she could not fai] to be 
in the conduct of country life, but likewise all un- 
known beyond her large family connections. For 
want of room to develop, many of her valuable tal- 
ents must have been buried. Asa controller of cir- 
cumstances, her spirit aspired to a fuller life, to wider 
experience, to the world of letters and of science, to 
intercourse with many minds, to the study of charac- 
ter and scenes in foreign lands. 

From heights above she heard the call, “ Excel- 
sior.” From within, more and more clearly, she 
obeyed the still, small voice. So guided onward and 
upward, the dreaming, aspiring, country girl became 





the public teacher, a source of intellectual and spirit- 
ual growth to thousands over whose minds her ready 
pen and her personal presence exerted, and still ex- 
erts, no slight influence. C. A. B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON FUNERALS. 


AN article with the initials ‘I. H. C.,” principally on 
page 52 of the current volume of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL, has claimed attention and approval, ex- 
cept in the using of the word “services.” To the 
disadvantages which he has noted may be added the 
great inconvenience and labor, necessarily attendant 
on a large, or even ordinary funeral at a private resi- 
dence. It was the lot of this writer to attend by 
special request of the bereaved husband, at the fu- 
neral of a friend who had, though always an attender 
of Friends’ meetings, only been a member a few 
months, and who had a large circle of acquaintance. 
It was in unpleasant weather, at a farm-house in 
the country, several miles from a railroad, and 
perhaps four miles from the place of interment, at 
which there was a large and comfortable meeting- 
house with sheds, etc., to hitch and protect horses. 
When, in company with a friend, I reached the 
dwelling perhaps forty minutes before the hour set 
for gathering, the yards were already filled with vehi- 
cles and horses, and many of the men were recon- 
noitering the barns to see the various implements, 
and examining the stock, earnestly discussing their 
Nor was the house in 


various qualities and merits. 
much less confusion; parties were hurrying to and 
fro, and though in more quiet tones were busily 


engaged in converse on various topics. And while 
some effort was made by “concerned Friends ” to 
preach “ the gospel of consolation,” perhaps not one- 
half of that numerous concourse heard a fourth of 
what was said. Reference might be made to several 
other similar instances, in which no satisfactory quiet 
was attained. 

In contrast to this may be mentioned one where 
the gathering was at the meeting-house. At the 
dwelling the family, with a few near friends, assem- 
bled around the remains of a precious mother, where 
(it may be said) holy quiet prevailed, with the con- 
soling evidence that though afflicted, they were not 
forsaken by Him who regards the petitions of the 
humble in heart. Proceeding at the proper hour to 
the place of gathering a number of truly sympathetic 
friends were met, with comfortable seats for all, and 
necessary comforts for the faithful servants who had 
brought them, and an hour was passed, it may be 
presumed, to the solid satisfaction of all concerned, 
However it may be in thecity, itappears particularly 
applicable to convenience, health, and satisfaction to 
assemble for the funerals of our deceased friends at 
our comfortable and not overcrowded meeting- 
houses. 

And now a brief reference to two other points 
connected with funerals. First, of the fashionable 
manner of “ respectfully inviting” through the news- 
papers or otherwise to attend the funeral. If we 
have a true respect for those who have been called a 
little before us, and Christian sympathy for those who 











are bereaved, will we wait for formal invitation to 
mingle our tears with theirs and alleviate so far as 
may be their afflictions? The friends of Job so soon 
as they heard of his afflictions came “ together by ap- 
pointment, to bemoan him and comfort him.” Job 
II.: 11. (Purver’s translation.') 

It would seem a duty if we maintain “love and 
unity ” as becomes our Christian profession to pay 
the respect due to the departed and sympathy to the 
living by gathering and dwelling for a season with 
those who mourn, for though the countenance may 
be sober, the heart will be softened and made better. 

And a testimony may properly be raised against 
the superstitious practice of so closing the rooms 
where the deceased is placed that it is difficult to per- 
ceive the way or to discover the appearance of the 
remains. Connected with this is the custom of cov- 
ering all the looking glasses in the houses from the 
idle superstition that if any one should see them- 
selves in a mirror they will die within a year. And 
then for a certain time the window shutters must be 
tied with black ribbon at a particular angle and none 
of the family hardly attend Divine worship, much 
less see afriend. All of which customs have their 
origin in the belief that death is a punishment and a 
curse, instead of being in the consummate wisdom of 
a merciful and ever-loving Father. 

Great as has been the advance of light since the 
Reformation, so-called, in the time of Luther, Zwin- 
gli, and others, there are yet some dark fancies which 
hold the people in bondage; some of them to the 
idols of the heathens. The Society of Friends will 
not fulfill its whole mission while these remain, and 
it is desirable that some of its energies shall be 
brought to bear upon them, “that the children may 
be free from the oppressor.” 

Another of our customs, which perhaps it is well 
enough to adhere to, but not for the reasons which 
first led to it, is that of burying with the feet toward 
the eastern point of the horizon, and which was in 
the belief that at the day of Resurrection the Divine 
Being would come from the East and the body, ris- 
ing straight up, would face immediately towards him. 
From a similar fancy the Mohammedan places the 
feet toward the shrine of his prophet at Mecca, and 
the Parsee makes his orisons bowing to the sun’s ris- 
ing. 

In conclusion let us ponder upon these things, and 
where we are convinced there is room for improve- 
ment not to fear custom or fashion but progress in the 
spirit of seeking to become perfect in all those things 
wherein a man may be edified. 

West Philadelphia. R. H. 

P.S. It is not intended in the least to object to 
giving notice of the time and place of funerals by the 
papers orinany other proper way ; the objection is to 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 6. 
SECOND MONTH 8, 1891. 
AHAB’S COVETOUSNESS. 

GOLDEN TEXT.—Take heed and keep yourselves from all covet- 
ousness, for a man's life consisteth notin the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth. 

—Luke 12: 


Kings 21: 1-16 


15. 
READ I 
Our lessons still follow the history of the Kingdom 
of Israel, and the cruel Ahab is still its king. There 
seems not to have been any return to the purer form 
of religion after the signal overthrow of the prophets 
of Baal, but idolatry and all the vices that attach 
themselves to a corrupt religion engrossed the thought 
of the nation. In his desire to add to the beauty and 
attractiveness of his palace at Jezreel, where there 
was a temple and grove for the worship of the hea- 
then goddess Astarte, Ahab made overtures toa He- 
brew who owned a vineyard near by, or adjoining 
the royal residence, for the purchase of the same. In 
this there was no wrong. It is what is being done con- 
stantly by rich men who want to improve the neigh- 
borhood in which they live. Ahab was willing to 
to pay the owner well for the acres that he had in- 
herited from his forefathers. The desire to 
it, under the circumstances, could not be charged to 
covetousness, which becomes a sin when the greed 
for possession is simply to increase the worldly store. 
“ Woe unto them,” writes Isaiah, “ that join house to 
house, that lay field to field, till there be no room, 
and ye be made to dwell alone in the midst of the 
land.” The spirit of acquisitiveness, when it gets 
the control of a man, makes him willing to dwell 
alone, the possessor of all upon which his eyes rest. 

And Ahab spake unto Naboth, and had an interview 
with his neighbor with the intent to make an offer to 
purchase his vineyard. The object, as we see, was a 
very proper one; it was near his house, and he 
wanted to make a flower garden of it. Great atten- 
tion was given to beautifying the grounds around 
their palaces. The hanging gardens of Babylon 
were among the most noted objects of that ancient 
city. , 

The Lord forbid it me, etc. Naboth felt shocked 
that the king would make such a proposition. Each 
Hebrew family received its inheritance in the land 
by lot, and while for a time they might sell the right 
of possession, it could only be until the year of jubi- 
lee, when all property in land reverted to the origi- 
nal owner. 

And Ahab came into his house, etc. He had not 
thought to be refused, and now his evil counselor, 
| Jezebel, reminds him that he governs Israel. If he 
| will but give the matter into her hands she will get 
it for him. One cannot but feel sorry for the king 
that he had such an adviser; he had been very hon- 


possess 





the formal invitation to be present. 

1 Purver's translation. Anthony Purver,a Friend who lived 
near London, and followed the very honorable profession of 
shoemaker made what he termed a literal translation of the 
Scriptures with copious critical and explanatory notes. He is 


said to have been engaged in the work thirty years, being as- 
sisted by Dr John Fothergill, who contributed 20,000 pounds to- 
wards the expenses. 
volumes, in 1764 


It was published at London in two large 





orable in trying to purchase fairly. It was no unus- 
ual thing for kings to take possession of the lands of 
their snbjects without so much as an offer to buy 
them. Had she been the “ wise woman” whom 
King Solomon described, she would have helped him 
to bear his disappointment and probably made some 
offer that the owner could accept. The means she 
resorted to explain themselves. False accusasion, 











— 


then as now, always finds those that are ready to 
bear false witness, and where the purpose is evil, and 
only evil, it is not difficult to obtain an unrighteous 
verdict against the most innocent and unoffending 
victim. 


This terrible sin of covetousness is like a canker- 
worm,—so quietly, and sometimes slowly, but oh ! so 
surely, does it eat its way into the very life of the 
soul. Back of it lie selfishness and discontent. Just 
as soon a8 we cease to think of others, and begin to 
nourish self, discontent and envy lie at the door. 

And, strangest of all, it is more often they who 
have the most blessings who are most ungrateful for 
what God has given them. Contentment depends 
not on how much we have, but upon the condition of 
the heart. If we have the Christ love in our souls 
we shall be so busy in trying to lift up those who 
have much less than we, and so thankful to God for 
all his love and countless blessings, that we shall al- 
ways be full of happiness and content. “The love of | 
money (of possession) is the root of all evil,” and be- 
yond this sin of coveting lie all other crimes. 

Another thought in the lesson is this: While Ahab 
did not himself commit the crime, he was willing 
that another should cause the death of Naboth, if 
only he might accomplish his desire. But God held 
him equally responsible. Do we realize how great is 
our responsibility when we uphold secretly and in 
thought that which we would not wish to be held ac- 
countable for by men? Remember, God holds us 
responsible not alone for deeds but for thoughts. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

The desire to own, to possess, becomes the sin of 
covetousness when it leads to the use of improper 
means to obtain its object, and the extent to which 
it will carry an individual in the pursuit of the cov- 
eted thing before it is gained exhibits one of those 
peculiar phases of human weakness and folly, that 
through all the records of the world’s history have 
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blurred and disfigured its pages, 

In the Mosaic Code (the Ten Commandments), so | 
perfect that the many centuries since its announce- 
ment have made no improvement upon it, the sin of 
covetousness stands last in the enumeration of wrongs 
and evils against which the “ Chosen People ” were 
to guard themselves, and thelist is so complete that 
so far as the rules of justice and equity in buman in- 
tercourse are concerned nothing worth having is left 
out. The law of loveasthe ruling principle of life 
called sometimes “‘ The Eleventh Commandment,” is 
not included in this thought, it belonging to the 
realm of the spiritual life, which must be individually 
experienced before mankind is willing to come under 
its influence. This Code bears upon the face of it 
the evidence that Moses was divinely inspired to be 
a lawyiver for the people of Israel. 

That he should first of all in so clear and forcible 
a manner cover the whole question of man’s duty to 
God, striking the first blow at image worship, shows 
how very far in advance of his own age and time he 
saw. And then in the duties of home and social life 





the legislators of to-day are no whit beyond the gen- 
eral principles laid down therein. 


The progress of civilization and a clearer under- 
standing of individual rights have done much to 
ameliorate the conditions in which “ might makes 
right,” which in the face of the best and most di- 
vinely prepared rules and regulations can be en- 
forced only as the race rises to the conditions that 


make their observance the prevailing sentiment of 
the mass. 


The greed for power and dominion in nations still 
leads their rulers to take advantage of the ignorance 
or unwatchfulness of the less favored people, and 
conquest which is only another name for robbery 
still gives the coveted possessions to the conquerors 
as their right. 

In the case of Naboth and his vineyard we see 
how the restrictions of the Hebrew law of property 
guarded the humblest proprietor of the soil. Ahab, 
although measurably an autocrat, could not forcibly 
dispossess his neighbor, whose right to the portion of 
land was entailed to him and his posterity at the dis- 


tribution of the land of Canaan, after its conquest 
under Joshua. 


While it was possible, then, and has continued 
still to be possible, for bribery and injustice to carry 
out to completion their nefarious purposes, we see 
that the right of possession was secured by every 
safeguard that could be placed around the property 
owned, which fact gives the nation a foremost place 
in the civilization of those earlier peoples. 

Though the ideas of Jehovah among the mass of 
the Israelites were crude and imperfect, He was al- 
ways regarded by them asa God who “loved right- 
eousness and hated iniquity,” and as this thought 
permeated their minds and influenced their lives it 
gave an impulse and desire after righteousness, of 
which the pagan nations around them to avery large 
extent were lamentably ignorant. 


DO WE REALISE IT? 


A TRAVELLER Visiting a Channel lighthous said to the 
keeper, ‘‘ But what if one of your lights should go 
out at night?” ‘“ Never! Impossible!” he cried. 
“ Yonder are ships sailing to all parts of the world. 
If to-night one of my burners were out, in six 
months I should hear from America or India, saying 
that on such a night the lights of this lighthouse gave 
no warning, and that some vessel had been wrecked. 
Ah, sir! sometimes I feel when I look upon my 
lights as if the eyes of the whole world were fixed 
upon me. Go out! burndim! Never! Impossible!” 
With how much dignity can enthusiasm invest the 
humblest occupation! Yet what a lesson to us as 
Christian workers! It is no romance which makes 
the Christian a spiritual lighthouse for the world, 
with the eyes of the whole world upon him. Is our 
light full and bright and clear? The moment we 
neglect it, and leave our lamp untrimmed, some poor 
souls, struggling amid the waves of temptation, for 


lack of it may be dashed upon the rocks of eternity. 
—The Friend. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SUBJEC1. 
Tue recent contributions to the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JourNAL, entitled “ A Question for Young Friends,” 
have been read by me with much interest ; and as 
the subjects therein treated are worthy the considera- 
tion of all concerned Friends, I have felt it right to 
present my views. 

In so doing I desire to ask a third question: 
“What is the Mission of the Society of Friends? ” 
It seems to me that this question must be answered 
before those asked by previous writers can be intelli- 
gently answered. Has our Society any mission to- 
day ? or has it outgrown its usefulness? In my mind 
the Society is just as much needed to-day as ever it 
was; and its mission I believe to be the same as it 
has al ways been, viz.:—to call Christians from “ out- 
ward religious forms, which appeal to the eye and to 
the ear, and nottotheinnermost depths of the spirit 
—that which forms the very essence of our being,” 
and to hold up before them, and thereby call them 
to a religion, the distinguishing characteristics of 
which are “silent worship, the communion of man’s 
spirit with the Holy Spirit, communicated in a lan- 
guage audible only in silence and meditation ; minis- 
try, when it occurs, that is voluntary, flowing from a 
source of divine inspiration, and free from material 
remuneration ;” and, I may add, a daily walk with 
God in the valley of Humility. 

Let us one and all who are concerned in the pres- 
ent and future welfare of our Society, “ Seek first the 
kingdom of God and its righteousness,” remember- 
ing that “ all things needful will be added thereunto” ; 
sell all that we possess, take up the cross and follow 
the meek and lowly One; become the willing and 
passive instruments in the hands of an all wise 
Father; then shall we see not only our younger mem- 
bers, but all mankind awakening to a recognition of 
the saving power of the Christian religion as inter- 
preted by the Society of Friends; and not until we 
who know (or at least have had the best of oppor- 
tunities for learning) what our principles are, and be- 
lieve in their correctness, practice them in our daily 
lives, may we hope to see our Society arise from the 
state of semi-lethargy into which it has fallen in some 
sections. 

I am in full accord with the establishment and 
organization of associations for the purpose of study- 
ing the history and principles of our religious so- 
ciety, provided that such associations be conducted 
in accordance with Friends’ principles; it is the cus- 
tom in some organizations, purporting to be Friendly 
in character, to address the presiding officer as Mr. 
President, and to conduct their meetings on a regular 
system of parliamentary law; these are at variance 
with our religious principles and testimonies, and I 
have no faith in any spiritual advantage resulting to 
our Society from studies prosecuted in a spirit par- 
taking in its nature of the world. If a large gather- 
ing like the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting can trans- 
act its business harmoniously without resorting to 
parliamentary tactics, certainly smaller organizations 
like those alluded to can do likewise. Perhaps one 
reason why our “elderly Friends ” do not more gen- 
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erally support and encourage First-day school work, 
is because they recognize the fact that comparatively 
few of our members are competent to teach our prin- 
ciples. It has long been a question in my mind if 
our First-day schools are filling the place that they 
should fill. How can a person teach the topic 
“ Faith,” when his daily life shows him to be will- 
ing to live without those principles which in his heart 
he feels to be correct, when they would subject him 
to ridicule, or to adiminution of business patronage ? 
Ilow can the topic “ Humility,” be taught by one 
whose fashionable life is characterized by self-exalta- 
tion, rather than self-negation ? 

Precept is good but example is better. A woman 
who was formerly a member of our Society, but now 
of another denomination, gave this as her testimony : 
“If the Friends with whom I mingled in my younger 
days had been like thee (addressing one who had al- 
ways been steadfast in her adherence to our princi- 
ples) it is not likely I should have ever withdrawn 
from the Society.” In discussing the subject of “ plain- 
ness and simplicity” with those not of our profes- 
sion I have noticed that they universally point to the 
unfaithfulness in this direction on the part of our 
own members; seeming to think that if the testi- 
mony has been discarded as valueless and of no im- 
portance by those whose surroundings from childhood 
have been such as to give them an opportunity to 
discover its virtues, if any it possessed, then surely it 
is not worth while for others to enter upon an inves- 
tigation. A Friend said to me some months ago: 
“Tt is too bad our Society is declining, and will soon 
be extinct ; we have so few ministers to promulgate 
our principles that the world has no chance of be- 
coming acquainted with them; it is a shame, for they 
are right.” Yet that Friend lives within ten minutes’ 
walk of a Friends’ meeting and is never seen at meet- 
ing unless there is a probability that there will be a 
vocal ministry; never attends a preparative or 
monthly meeting, except when some visiting minis- 
ter is expected to be in attendance. He seems not 
to know that the ministry cannot flourish on a bar- 
ren soil. 

One great cause of the violation of our testimonies 
is the looseness with which the Discipline is adminis- 
tered. We repeatedly hear in our meetings for Disci- 
pline the Third Query, and so much of the Fourth as 
relates to the attending of places of diversion answered 
that “ more care in thisdirection is desirable.” Now 
why is not that care extended, that the same delin- 
quency may not be allowed to continue and of neces- 
sity reported year after year? The answers to that 
portion of the Fourth Query that relates to “ moder- 
ation and temperance on account of marriages, buri- 
als, and other occasions,” and to that portion of the 
Seventh Query that relates to “ moderation in trade 
or business ” usually convey the impression that these 
testimonies are faithfully maintained by our mem- 
bers. But how is it in reality? Is it not a fact that 
many of our city members give “ teas,” “ receptions,” 
etc., at which the decorations are elaborate, and the 
“bill of fare” almost equal to that of a fashionable 
hotel? And are not many of our members 80 en- 
grossed with business cares that they find little time 
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for the cultivation of the Spirit? I do not mean to 
say that I should favor disowning all such delinquents, 
but I do believe that timely labor, extended in the 
spirit of kindness would in many cases prove effec- 
tive. How often do our Overseers approach young 
Friends, who indulge themselves in superfluities and 
in vain sports and pastimes, in the “ spirit of meek- 
ness and love, patiently endeavoring to instruct and 
advise them?” or how often are parents admonished 
of their neglect to discourage their children in such 
indulgences? These, Friends, are questions which 
we will do well todwell upon. If the body isto be kept 
in a healthy state of activity, it must be well cared 
for, and every precaution taken to avoid disease. 

In determining the best methods of awakening in 
young Friends an interest in the Society, we must 
first consider the kind of interest most desirable. 
If we desire to secure on the part of the young 
an interest which is manifested by a regular attend- 
ance at meetings for worship and discipline, and a 
willingness to serve on committees, etc., the quickest 
way to accomplish such a result, would be to make 
our meetings more entertaining in the outward, and 
by introducing more philanthropic work into the 
meeting, thus making it unnecessary for them to seek 
this class of work in other denominations, but, in 
adopting such a plan, we must remember that “ as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined’’ and so not be 
surprised if we find in course of a few years, that a 
revolution has taken place, and like the meeting at 
Fox and Plain streets, (described in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL a few weeks ago) our meeting 
has degenerated into something else than a Friends’ 
meeting. If, however, we desire to aronse in the 
young an interest that is manifested by an observ- 
ance of our principles and testimonies, because such 
observance is necessary to their peace of soul; then 
the course to be pursued is for each individual in the 
meeting, desiring such an interest manifested by the 
young, to first examine his or her position, and when 
we become living monuments of the Truth, then 
may we circulate Friends’ literature and teach our 
principles to advantage, and we shall find that it will 
bring forth fruit, an hundredfold to the honor and 
glory of God. Works of philanthropy and reform 
will not be neglected, and in character will be more 
effective. Once more the Society of Friends will be- 
come an aggressive and prosperous religious organi- 
zation, which as of old shall “shake the earth for 
miles around.” 

T. ALGERNON CADWALLADER. 
Philadelphia, First month 17. 


“Tris not all who can do deeds for the Master, the 
fame whereof shall be noised abroad. The comfort, 
however, is, that lowly service faithfully rendered 
will receive His recognition inthe end. The widow’s 
mite, the grateful woman’s alabaster flask, the cup of 
cold water in the name of a disciple—and all the 
forms of self consecration of which these are typ- 
ical—shall in no wise lose their reward. And lowly 
service is, in its place, as honorable as that which 
seems to confer dignity, for it is service that is essen- 


tial and that cannot be spared.”’—The Moravian. 
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THE BRIGHTER OUTLOOK. 
ATTENTION has been called quite frequently of late 
years to the apparent decline of the Society of 
Friends, and from a statistical standpoint the outlook 
is not very encouraging. But truth is many-sided, 
and there are evidences that assure us that the end is 
not yet, and if the strength wasted in lamentations 
could be expended in wise zeal for the infusion of 
faith that our faniamental principle is the one 
true gospel, and that its application to the conduct of 
individual lives is practicable, there would be a steady 
growth within the body, as there has been a steady 
awakening to its truth outside. 

Amongst the signs of life in our own branch are 
the inquiries being made in many sections by the 
young as to the value of our professioa to them over 
that of others. There is a disposition to search out 
and know the true ground. 

We are greatly interested in the variety of views 
both publicly and privately expressed on the query 
recently presented in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouUR- 
NAL entitled “A Question for Young Friends.” Some 
have freely offered their thoughts for publication. 
Others equally sincere, but with perhaps less decided 
convictions, have written or spoken privately to 
Friends showing an interest that is far more encour- 
aging than an indifferent attitude. That these views 
are greatly varied, coming as they do from hearts al- 
ready touched with an emotion tending to deep spir- 
itual feeling, and from those who are yet standing in 


’ 


the “outer courts of the temple,” is not surprising. 
While one enjoys the silent meeting, the quiet ming- 
ling with the few in social worship, another craves 
the spoken word, not having yet learned tocommune 


“ 


with God in the “ stillness of all flesh.” One desires 
the ministry to be in cultured tones and to bear evi- 
dences of a gifted intellect, forgetful that sometimes 
the saving power of God is made manifest through 
those whom the wise call foolish now as in the days 
of Jesus of Nazareth. One born into the Friendly 
inheritance feels the need of melodious sounds as an 
aid to devotion, and still another craves that free- 
dom that would permit the inspired thought of a 
home hour to be read when all are gathered in the 
silence of the meeting time, the faith not yet being 
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supplied that would trust to the inspiration of the 
season for that which presses for utterance. 

One sits in judgment on such as do not at all the 
appointed times gather for public worship, and sees 
not beyon'l the line of the old time rules, unmindful 
that “ new occasions teach new duties,” and that 

‘He who would win the name of truly great 
Must understand his own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfill 
ts prophecy, and with the future merg: 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave. 
The 

} 


The laws that in our fathers’ days were best.‘ 


world advances, and in time outgrows 


With all these states and conditions we have great 


sympathy and feel that if our Society is wise there 
will be the broad outlook that will so love the truth 
that it 


“Dare not fix with mete and bound 


The love and power of God. 


There must be so much of love uad sriying law that 
it will draw these young people to unite in the essen- 
tials of our faith, holding firmly to the line of high 
morality as professed in our teitimonties, vet with 
charity in the things that are non-essential. Then 
when this morality is—in the langusze of Matthew 
Arnold—“ touched with emotion,” it will become the 
religion of Christ which we as Friends profess to 
follow. 

We can but see in all these inquiries and move- 
ments of our young people reason for encouragement, 
for underneath is the clear spring of Divine truth 
that feedeth the stream. It is the place of the elder 
people amongst us to keep the stream pure, not by 
fencing it in from contact with others, or by uproot- 
ing every fresh growth that springs up by its side, 
but by constant watchfulness over the “ lusts of the 
flesh” and the enticements of riches, that these pol- 
lute not, thus testifying that our foundation is with 


the Eternal. 


In the account given by our friend H. W. P. of the 
productions of Alaska, and the satisfaction of Secre- 
tary Seward with its acquisition, the impression may 
be formed by the reader that it was purchased by this 
country simply because of a belief in its money 
value,—as a “ bargain’ which Russia offered us, and 
which we were glad to get on account of its cheap- 
ness. It has always been understood that the case 
was quite different. The transfer was made, because, 
on the one hand, Russia needed money, and did not 
care to retain territory in the Western Hemisphere; 
and on the other, because the United States regarded 
itself as under obligations to Russia for the attitude 
it had maintained during the War of the Rebellion. 

3ut for Russia’s attitude, it is probable that the South- 
ern “Confederacy” might have been recognized by 
European powers, and the war either greatly pro- 
longed or terminated unfavorably to our Union 
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When, therefore, the Czar suggested the transfer of 
Alaska this country made the arrangement as a rec- 
ognition of the friendship of Russia,—though Secre- 
tary Seward, Senator Sumner, and others always in- 
sisted then that the purchase was financially a good 


one, 


WE have had no complaints, from those ordering 
other periodica!s through us, of the non receipt of 
them, except in the case of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
All the orders which we have transmitted for that 
seem to have been very tardily attended to at the of- 
fice of publication, and complaints have been sent us 
in nearly if not quite every case. We desire to say 
on this point that it will be much better to send the 
complaint, wherever there is reason for it, directly to 
the office of publication, and not to us. All we can 
do is to forward it, and by sending direct time and 


labor will be saved. 


MARRIAGES. 
MENDINHALL—PUSEY.—At the 


bride’s parents, First Lvl, 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting, John M 
Mendinhall, and Fanny J 
Pusey, all of Wilmington, Del. 


residence of the 


under the 
Mendinhall, 


, t care ot 


~i st 


mouth 


sou ot 


Edward and Lydia 3S , daughter 


of Joshua L.and Sarah P 


DEATHS. 


GRIFFITH.—Ona First-day morning, Twelfth month 
28th, lsyv0, at the late residence of James Carter, decease d, 
Harrison county, Ohio, Sarah D., widow of Amos Griffith, 
and youngest daughter of the late Isaac and Mary Tomlin- 
son, in the 65th year of her age; a member of Short Creek 


Monthly Meeting of Friends 


KNOCK.—In Vermont township, near Vermont, Fulton 
county, Ill, at the home of his son-in-law, on the 16th of 
['welfth month, 1890, William Knock, in his s7th year; 


a minister nearly forty years, formerly a member of Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting, II. 
his death he was a member of Clear Creek Monthly Meet- 


For several years previous to 


ing, Putnam county, Ill. 
LAING.—First 1891, at the 


her son, Henry M. Laing, in Philadelphia, Catharine 


month 2Ist residence of 
Ran- 


dolph Laing, in her 9ith year; a valued member of Bris- 
tol Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
New Je 


Randolphs (or as they formerly wrote it, 


She was born in rsey, being descended from the 


Fitz Randolphs), 


who were identified with Randolph meeting, formerly a 


branch of Rahway and Plaintield Quarterly Meeting; her 


husband, who died about half a century ago, was descended 


from the early founders of Plainfield meeting. This dear 


Friend was preserved to a ripe old age with faculties bright, 


a sweet temper, and loving disposition that endeared her 


to a large circle of friends. She was a very pleasant com- 


panion especially to the young, and took an active interest 
in what was going on in the world, particularly in reform- 
atory but was ever ready to make allowance for 
the short to throw the 


| charity over defects in character. May her example be 


matters, 
mantle of 


comings of others, and 
kept brightly before us! 

LEWIS, 
Easttown, Pa., Twelfth month 
in his 59th year. Interment at Newtown Square, Delaware 


At the residence of his brother, D. H. Lewis, 


30th, 1890, Edwin R. Lewis, 
county, Pa 
PAINTER. 


his son, Samuel 


First month 22d, 1891, at the residence of 


H. Painter, at Brandywine Summit, Pa., 


i 








Darwin Painter, in his 71st year. 
Meeting, Delaware county, Pa. 


POWNALL.—At her residence in Christiana, Lancaster 
county, Pa., on the 19th of Twelfth month, 1890, Deborah 
Walker Pownall, widow of the late Henry Pownall, in the 
7ist year of her age. 

Deceased was the daughter of Isaac and Deborah Dick- 
inson Walker, and the sisterof Mary W. Slokom, of Ches- 
ter, and Isaac Walker, of Gap,who have all been prominent 
among Friends. She was a valued member and elder in 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, and for years had been noted 
Her 
funeral, which was held on the 23d inst., was largely at- 


Interment at Concord 


for her simple generosity and unassuming hospitality. 


tended, and a number of Friends attested to the love and 

esteem in which she was held in the community. * 
PRICE.—At 

phia, First 


her residence, Lindley Station, Philadel- 
month 24th, 1891, Margaret Simmons Price, 
wife of Stephen S. Price, and daughter of the late Richard 
and Lydia W. Price ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—At Moorestown, N. J., First month 234d, 
1891, Henry W. Roberts, in his 60th year. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL. 


A MEETING of the General Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting on the George School Bequest was 
held on the 24th instant, at 15th and Race streets. 
There was a good attendance. The absence of four 
valued and highly useful members of the Committee, 
who have been removed by death,—Lucy Smyth, 
Martha G. Mclivain, Edward Hoopes, and John 
Saunders,—was noted in a minute entered upon the 
records. (Lucy Smyth died in the Fourth month, 
1890 ; the other Friends all near each other, within a 
few weeks past.) 

The principal business of the meeting was the con- 
sideration of the report of the Location Committee. 
This stated in reference to the James Worth estate, 
near Newtown, Bucks county, (the property selected 
by the Committee over a year ago, and reported to 
the Yearly Meeting of 1890, but which, on account of 
obstacles which appeared was subsequently given 
up), that the heirs now appeared willing to arrange 
the division of property and terms of sale, etc., sat- 
isfactorily. The report therefore recommended that 
a part of the Worth Farm be acquired for the School, 
upon certain conditions. One of these is that 123 
acres be free of cost to the Committee, (according to 
the arrangement which was proposed and substan- 
tially completed a year ago), and that the Committee 
have ap option of purchase, for a period to be ar- 
ranged for, of about 97 acres more. The purchase 
also is contingent upon satisfactory arrangements be- 
ing made with the railroad. A letter was read inthe 
the Committee from James Boyd, of Norristown, 
president of the Newtown Railroad, and a director 
in the Philadelphia and Reading corporation, (which 
contrels and operates the Newtown road), stating that 
its trains would be run to the new terminal station 
in the city, (proposed to be at 12th and Market Sts.), 
as soon as the elevated construction was made, and 
that this would be accomplished as soon as, and prob- 
ably before, the School could be ready. 


The report was approved, and the whole subject 
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of the purchase of the property was referred back to 
the Location Committee. If the subscriptions for 
the purchase of the 123 acres are maintained, as 
heretofore made, it is hoped that other details of the 
| purchase will not involve much delay. 
The Committee spent some time in considering 
what further steps could now be taken, if any, with 
| reference to the establishment of the School, and 
there was some discussion of the question whether 
the erection of buildings and opening of the School 
must be postponed until the whole of the George es- 
tate was disposed of. There have been no recent 
sales of the property by the Executors, and the sum 
in the hands of the Trustees has not been increased, 
except by the accretion of interest, since the report 
to the Yearly Meeting, in Fifth month last. It was 
then $229,525.80. The time which will be required 
for the sale of the remainder of the real estate by the 
Executors is, of course, altogether indefinite. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION. 

| Tue exact facts as to the Indian troubles in Dakota 
will douotless be obtained with difficulty, and there 
is a large interest which prefers to keep them from 
being known. The daily newspapers generally incline 
to put the blame on “ the savages,” “ ths red-skins,” 
etc. The feeling of many officials at Washington is 
infavorable to the Indians, and we learn privately 
that the committee of Baltimore Friends who visited 

| President Harrison a short time ago, to present their 
views of the situation, were disappointed at his atti- 
tude. Beyond the according of an interview out of 
the usual hours, the President indicated very little 
sympathy with the object of their visit. “ The talk,” 
one of the committee has said, “ was not satisfactory : 
besides being hurried, quite, I think, to the point of 
discourtesy, he seemed hostile in feeling to the In- 
dians.” 

The Indian Rights Association, of which Herbert 
Welsh of Philadelphia is secretary, has just issued 
several important documents on the general suoject. 
One of these, ‘“‘ A Crisis in Indian Affairs,” we desire 
to reprintin full. Some of the points made in it are 
of striking interest,—for example, the gross injury 
done by the “ spoils system ” to an effective adminis- 
tration of the Indian service, and the fact thatif a 
competent Agent had been at Pine Ridge, it is proba- 
ble there would have been no outbreak. Another is 
a letter from James McLaughlin, who for many years 
has been Indian Agent at Standing Rock, Dakota, de- 
scribing the circumstances attending the death of 
the chief Sitting Bull. 

The appeal to the public, Herbert Welsh states, 
“ was placed in the hands of an agent of the Associ- 
ated Press, and we had hoped through his kindness 
that either in whole or in part, it would appear in 
the papers of the country. Apparently our hopes 
have not been realized.” This is a very common ex- 
perience. The question as to what the daily journals 
consider will interest the public is one which is usu- 
ally answered in favor of the vices and crimes of hu- 
manity. If Herbert Welsh could have supplied the 


Associated Press with a special report of a“ prize 
fight ” it would have been “ put on the wires” eagerly. 
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Bishop Hare, who has for many years been en- 
gaged in labors among the Indians and border peo- 
ple of the Northwest, has written an important let- 
ter in regard to the cause of tne Indian outbreak. It 
is dated the 7th of the present month, at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, and he says he feels bound to write it, 
“in partial correction of views expressed by me 
heretofore.” It is as follows : 

“Theevidence compels the conclusion that, among 
the Pine Ridge Indians at least, hunger has been an 
important element in the causes of discontent and 
insubordination. In the farming season of 1889 
(July) the [Indians were all called into the Agency 
and kept there for a month by the Sioux Commis- 
sion. During their absence their cattle broke into 
their fields and trol down,or ate up, their crops. 
The Indians reaped practically nothing. In the year 
1890, drought, the worst known for many years, af- 
flicted the western part of South Dakota, and the In- 
dian crops were a total failure. There is ample evi- 
dence that, during this period the rations issued 
lasted, even when carefully used, for only two-thirds of 
the time for which they were intended. 

“To add to their distress, this period, 1889 and 
1890, was marked by extraordinary misfortunes. The 
measles prevailed with great virulence in 1889, the 
grippe in 1890. Whooping cough also attacked the 
children. The sick died from want. In this state- 
ment Inspector Gardiner, Dr. MecGillicuddy, late 
Agent, Miss Elaine Goodale, who has been in the 
camps a good deal, the Missionary force, and many 


others whose testimony is of the highest value, be- 
cause of their character and their knowledge of the 
situation, all agree.” 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 
Tue first of this year’s series of educational confer- 
ences, under the auspices of the New York Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee on Education, was held at the 
Friends’ Library Parlor, 16th and Rutherford Place, 
on Sixth-day morning the 23d inst. The parlor was 
filled beyond its seating capacity, and those in at- 
tehdance represented New York, Brooklyn, aud sur- 
rounding towns and neighborhoods, as far away as 
Shrewsbury, Plainfield, and Trenton, New Jersey, 
Chappaqua, New York, and Westbury and Jericho, 
Long Island. 

William M. Jackson, Chairman of the Committee, 
opened the meeting by naming Aaron M. Powell for 
Chairman, who, after brief remarks upon the grow- 
ing importance of “ Manual Training” in general ed- 
ucation, introduced Grace H. Dodge of the New 
York Board of Education, as one who had been espe- 
cially active and influential in introducing Manual 
Training into the New York public schools. She 
gave a sketch of the movement in New York and 
elsewhere, and illustrated its value by explanations 
and instances of its eifect, both as an intellectual and 
moral agency, as well as a means of physical educa- 
tion. The training of the hand to accurate work was 
perhaps its least valuable feature as an educational 
factor. It necessitated clear thinking, close observa- 
tion, and a high degree of concentration, and made 
thorough and honest work a necessity. Many facts 
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of special interest were brought out both in the lec- 
ture and in the questions which followed. One was 
that men and women of liberal education made the 
best teachers in this as well as in other departments, 
and almost uniformly excelled as teachers of the 
practical mechanics. Another was that as a means 
of intellectual and moral education the strictly utili- 
tarian purpose was subordinated, and that intellect- 
ual and moral force could be cultivated in boys as 
well in cooking as in carpentry, and in girls as 
well in carpentry as in cooking ; and that this theory 
had been tested and established by actual practice. 
Many other points of special interest were brought 
out, which cannot be here detailed. In answer toa 
question as to what books could be used in further 
study of the subject,she said she could hardly un- 
dertake to name such a list, but that the “ Industrial 
Education Association,” of 9 University Place, would 
give such information; and that their “ Educational 
Leaflets,” covering nearly all phases of the subject, 
could be had by mail at a very small expense. 

In the audience was another member of the New 
York Board of Education, who was also a Friend 
The Chairman, after noting this fact, called upon Sa- 
rah H. Powell for such answers as she felt authorized 
to give to some of the questions that had been asked. 
She spoke briefly of the system as applied to the 
primary and intermediate grades as being an exten- 
sion of the kindergarten system; and among other 
things emphasized the fact that this work could not 
be entrusted to teachers of inferior attainments, but 
required equal skill and therefore equal salaries with 
other departments of instruction. 

Professor Edward A. H. Allen, Principal of the 
Friends’ Seminary of New York, then read a paper 
on the subject, viewing it from the teacher's stand- 
point. He showed the advantages of the industrial 
education of the school over that of the business in- 
stitution or the apprenticeship system; and noted 
the gap that existed as to this kind of training be- 
tween the kindergarten on the one hand and the 
colleges of science and technology on the other. He 
then pointed out some of the specific defects in this 
respect, existing in the intermediate grades of educa- 
tion, and showed that drawing alone and some other 
means now in use, did not supply the need; and 
closed by indicating some of the lines in which the 
work could be forwarded. 

In closing the meeting Aaron M. Powell called 
attention to the especial manner in which this agency 
of education affected the special work of Friends. 
In prison reform it was destined to exert a most po- 
tent influence for good; in the uplifting of the col- 
ored race it would prove of equal power; and it 
would undoubtedly be found to be the best solution 
of the problem of civilizing the American Indian. 

The social features of the occasion were then en- 
joyed, including a lunch served in the meeting-house 
dining-room, to which all were invited. This gave 
the opportunity for further exchange of thought on 
the subject of the conference, and was in other re- 
spects an enjoyable social gathering, not to be under- 
estimated in weighing the good influences of the oc- 
































































































































































































































































































































For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
VISITS TO FRIENDS IN IOWA AND 
ILLINOIS. 

LeavinG home on the 5th of Twelfth month to attend 
Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting, and to visit Friends 
in Iowa, in company with Edward Coale, we left 
Bloomington, Ill., the evening of the 4th, by way of 
Peoria. We were joined by some of the members on 
their way to the quarterly meeting, whose company 
was very enjoyable, and reached Marshalltown, Iowa, 
at half past seven in the evening, where we were met 
by Theodore Marsh, at whose house we were kindly 
entertained and lodged. Next morning we took the 
early train for Marietta, some seven miles farther, 
where we were again met by a friend, and taken to 
the meeting-house, the meeting of ministers and el- 
ders being held at 10 o’clock. There were five ses- 
sions of the quarterly meeting, including the public 
meeting of First-day School Conference. We visited 
the Marietta Friends in their homes, and had to re- 
gret that we could not reach all, their remoteness 
from each other being a disadvantage in the pursu- 
ance of the full accomplishment of our desire. Two 
parlor meetings were held, and the attendance 
evinced much earnestness in a united effort to join in 
the injunction “ to not forget the assembling of our- 
selves together for worship.” Much tender counsel 
and encouragement was expressed, and a warmth of 
fellowship felt, so that we left there carrying with us 
an added inspiration. ; 

We came back to Marshalltown, having the com- 
pany of Ellwood P. Cooper, of Winfield, and were 
kindly entertained at Joseph Holmes’s all night, 
leaving next morning for Prairie Grove neighbor- 
hood. Arriving at Olds, before one o’clock, Theodore 
Russell met us and took us to his house. Wespenta 
week there in visiting and attending meetings, in- 
cluding several home meetings and nearly all the 
families of Friends there. We had the company of 
Elijah Hogue and James Cooper of West Liberty for 
several days in our visiting, which was a strength 
and satisfaction. We left Winfield on the 18th of 
Twelfth month for Vermont and Ipava, in Fulton 
county, Ill., and attended three meetings in each lo- 
cality in company with our friend Abel Mills of Put- 
nam county, Ill. At a parlor meeting the subject of 
holding a regular meeting was considered, and re- 
sulted in the arrangement for opening a First-day 
school, for the present, as a nucleus for further labor 
in the direction of a meeting. 

And now as we have returned to our homes and 
our minds revert to our travels, there is the return of 
an earnestness of spirit for the maintenance of princi- 
ples which we hold as specially dear, in the experi- 
ence of divine revelation and a knowledge of our in- 
dividual responsibility to God. We feel there was a 
mutual rejoicing, and that not least in the field of our 
labors was the vield of truth granted us in lessons 
learned, illumination given, and blessings bestowed, 
and that we did have a mutual realization of the 
spirit of the Lord to be our Lord. And the prayer 
arises that we may avoid blighting errors on either 
side of the way, that we may all seek to know of the 


purifying power of the Holy Spirit, and then with | 
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singleness of purpose walk wortby of our vocation 
not in the oldness of the letter but in the newness of 
the spirit, under the power of that grace which con- 
stitutes a son-ship, and thus for each individual to 
know the Lord to be in his temple as the teacher of 
his people himself. This being exemplified in the 
life, having on our breastplate the holy virtues, and 
the ultimate touchstone of the whole being Love, 
a love that suffereth long and is kind; a love that 
enables us to still love those who persecute us and 
say all manner of evil falsely; a love that lifts up 
into a condition where the natural disposition is con- 
trolled, preserving us from fits of passion, of jealousy, 
of malice, of revenge, and all the category of evils 
that hinder the development of the spiritual child in 
our own souls,—remembering the declaration of the 
psalmist : “Thou wilt keep that man in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee.’ We want less of the 
letter of the law, and more of practical life-giving 
Christianity. 

To this end let us all labor, and we shall hear the 
echo of the prophet’s cry: “ Gather together, Yea, 
gather together,” for our single purpose, this purpose 
being the betterment of the united body. William 
Penn said that “the humble, meek, merciful, just, 
pious, devout souls are everywhere of one religion, 
and when death takes off the mask, they will know 
one another, though the divers liveries they wear 
here makes them strangers,” and we believe that as 
each church organization that manifests this in a 
practical living out of all that is good and true, it 
will arise and shine in the beauty of holiness, and 
mankind will be drawn to the field. Then in what- 
soever status we move, whatever line of work we do, 
seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness 
and all things will redound to his honor and praise. 

Mary G. Smira. 





Hoopeston, Ill., First month 3. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Farrrax Quarterly Meeting, held at Waterford, Va., 
on the 18th and 19th of First month, was an occasion 
of deep satisfaction to those in attendance. The 
meeting on First-day was quite well attended by the 
members of our own Society and also by those of 
otherdenominations. We noted with sorrow theab- 
sence of many familiar faces, that we have been ac- 
customed to see amongst us on these occasions, but 
who have been called, we trust, by their Heavenly 
Father, from the Church Militant, to join the Church 
Triumphant, to mingle with the spirits of the just 
made perfect. Though we had no ministering 
Friends amongst us from abroad, we were much fa- 
vored by counsel from those of our own flock, Jesse 
Hoge and William Williams each setting forth the 
beauties of the religion of Christ, and admonishing 
Friends to stand fast to the faith. On Second-day the 
meeting for worship was an occasion of great solem- 
nity. Phineas Nichols spoke very beautifully, coun- 
seling all to be diligent in doing well their part, whilst 
laboring in this “ Border land ” of that eternal home, 
which we may only reach by a close attention to the 
teachings of the Divine Spirit revealed unto each and 
every heart. The meeting throughout was one of 






deep spiritual baptism, and we hope productive of 
much good, J. D.8. 
—Concord Quarterly Meeting, held at West Ches- 
ter on the 27th inst., was well attended and it was a 
much favored season. Joel Borton of Woodstown, 
N. J., was present with a minute from Pilesgrove 
Monthly Meeting. His ministry was clear and forci- 
ble, inviting all to the spirit of truth manifested to 
each individual,calling away from “the barren moun- 
tains of an empty profession ” to the true source of all 
good. He plead earnestly for all to give to God their 
first allegiance, and all things needful will be added. 
Margaret Howard of Philadelphia followed in a few 
tender words to young Friends, asking them to learn 
well the principles of their Society, if they were 
tempted to leave its fold for another, and know 
what they were leaving. Ministers of our own Quar- 
ter were earnest in expression of tender counsel, and 
the meeting for worship closed with a feeling of rev- 
erent thankfulness. In the business meeting, the 
usual business was transacted. In the Women’s 
meeting the Committee on the proposed “ Home” 
made an encouraging report,and were continued 
with power to act in its establisment as way may 
open. : H. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THE twenty-second annual catalogue of the college ap- 
peared last week and was received with considerable favor 
and surprise. It contains a number of photo-engravings 
of the college buildings, interiors of the class- and lecture- 
rooms and laboratories. The subject matter, however, re- 
mains unchanged in most part. The register shows a total 


enrolment of 206 students; 26 Seniors, 26 Juniors, 51 


Sophomores, 62 Freshmen, and 41 Sub-Collegiates. 
George W. Cable, the well known author, gave a se- 
ries of readings from 


his works before the students on 


Third-day evening. The entertainment was much enjoyed 
by a number of visitors. 

(At a mass meeting of the students held on Sixth-day 
A. Mitchell Palmer, 91, was chosen to represent the stu- 
dents and deliver the students’ address of welcome to Pres- 
ident Foulke, on the occasion of his inauguration. 

Professor Beardsley attended the 
American Society of Civil 
week. 


meetings of the 
New York last 


Engineers in 


Dr. Magill lectured on Fénelon before the Philosophi- 
cal Society of West Chester, on Fifth-day evening last. 


The Athletic Association has voted to give a gymna- 
sium exhibition on the 23d of next month, and to donate 
the proceeds to the Somerville Hall fund. 


wW.¢& 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE Forum for Second 
much interest, has one, 
President W. A. P. Martin. Pres. Martin is an American, 
who has been for many years in China, and who is at the 
head of the Imperial College at Pekin. He is now in the 
United States, and spoke lately at the monthly meeting 
of the Contemporary Club, in this city, on the contribu- 
tions which China has made to the world’s civilization. 
In the same issue of the Forum, J. W. Powell, the Director 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, has an article on “ The 
Four Modes of Life.” 


month, besides other papers of 


“As the Chinese see Us,” by 


He endeavors to point out wherein 
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the modes of evolution of plant-life, of animal-life, of 
mind, and of society differ; evolution in these modes, he 
says, has not been identical, as evolutionists assume. 

The Forum is made up, each month, of striking papers 
on questions of great present interest. Though estab- 
lished only three or four years, it has achieved a distinct 
success in its field. Its price is 50 cents a copy, or $5 a 
year, and in these days of demand for very cheap publica- 
tions, its prosperity is evidence that it has a real value. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


A TRIP TO ALASKA BY THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC.—V. 
FROM FORT WRANGEL TO DOUGLAS ISLAND. 

Soon after leaving Fort Wrangel we were hailed by 
five Indians inacanoe. They wished to be taken on 
board. Our life-boat was swung around on deck, so 
they were made to climb hand over hand up the 
ropes. This was a difficult feat for them, but they 
did it; the last one was almost exhausted, and he 
gave a sigh of relief as he touched the deck. They 
were going to Douglas Island to work in the mines, 
and wished to know what they would have to pay. 
The Purser told them $50; they looked amazed ; they 
had not that much about them. What were they to 
do? After a little delay they were taken to the Cap- 
tain, who charged them $4 each. This they agreed 
to and paid. Then the canoe had to be taken on. 
Although it would carry great weight in the water, it 
could not be compressed with the ropes, so it was 
braced and safely boarded. The Indians watched 
the crew intently. 

Jearing through Summer Strait, about 40 or 50 
miles long, we then went north through Chatham 
Sound, 150 miles long, 5 or 6 miles wide, to Wrangel 
Strait, (between Mitgoff and Kuprianoff islands). 
The water is very shallow, with many rocks in its 
channel that are dangerous. Sometimes it is deep 
enough to carry the largest ship, but narrow and tor- 
tuous, leoking not wide enough to allow the smallest 
craft to pass. Yet as we approach and pass between 
the stakes placed there to mark the channel, it mar- 
velously expands, and we wonder how we could have 
been so deceived. 

Here the Patterson Glacier comes in view ; it is 
but one of the many we hope to see on our way. It 
is vast in proportion ; three or four miles back rises 
a solid wall of ice, almost 1,000 feet high. Vessels 
have taken cargoes of ice from these glaciers to San 
Francisco, for home consumption. During the excur- 
sion or summer season the days are long and the 
nights consequently short, so there is very little need 
of artificial light, nature providing bountifully in 
that particular. The water abounds with myriads of 
fish about ten inches long, resembling smelts, called 
oolachan, or candle-fish. These are caught in great 
quantities, dried, and kept for food and light. They 
are full of oil, and when lighted will burn until all is 
consumed. They are also prepared and used as a sub- 
stitute for butter by the natives. Nothwithstanding 
this bountiful provision of nature it would be wise if 
our Government would erect some light-houses along 
these intricate passages. 

Passing on our course northward we have Kupri- 
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anoff Island on the north, then comes Admiralty Is- 
land on the left and the mainland on the right. This 
island is said to be swarming with bears. 

Proceeding on our way, we have a clear and 
straight course. On the 18th, we left Takou Inlet to 
the right, and entered Gasteneau Channel, a narrow 
and picturesque passage, between Douglas Island and 
the mainland. Our steamer’s whistle told us we had 
reached Juneau. Although it was the Sabbath, (the 
first we had passed on the ship), the work of unload- 
ing provisions and freight went on. It was marvel- 
ous what heavy loads these native Alaskans could 
draw on their trucks. We noticed they were heavier 
loaded than those of the ship’s crew, but they worked 
expeditiously, and without a murmur. Juneau hasa 
population of 1,200, which is increased in the winter 
by the miners from the quartz and placer mines, lo- 
cated just back of it. Juneau is built on a hill atthe 
base of a mountain, the sides being covered with 
snow. The water runs down the mountains, keeping 
the road constantly wet. The houses are mostly one- 
story, and built of wood, with an occasional streak of 
paint. Some were elevated on posts, and were 
reached by rickety old steps, yet in these houses a 
lively trade was carried on with the tourists, of bas- 
kets, furs, and various kinds of Indian work. Juneau 
is situated 150 miles southeast of Sitka, and 300 miles 
north of Fort Wrangel. These Indians are of the 
Aukand Takoutribes. As we walk up the street into 
the town, the houses are more pretentious. They 
have two churches, a hospital, a mission, and post- 
office, and they issue a weekly newspaper, the Alaska 
Free Press, but there is no general news to be gleaned 
from its columns, unless it may be in regard to the 
mining interests of the territory. There are several 

quite large stores that have furs and a variety of ar- 
ticles for sale. We noticed fire hose, buckets, and 
axes at various places on the street, to be used in 
case of fire. We met a man with buckets of milk, 
on his way to the ship; he informed us he had 
twelve cows, and sold the milk for fifteen cents a 
quart. They have a United States marshal, but what 
his duties are it would be difficult to tell. They have 
no title to their lands, all improvements being made 
by voluntary contributions. The native women 
make themselves look hideous by rubbing a mixture 
of lampblack and seal oil on their faces. This is said 
to be their mourning garb, but we did not perceive 
any other signs of mourning. Many of the women 
and children were sitting in the street, their bare 
feet curled under them, sorting out their berries, 
throwing away the soft ones. Rings were in their 
noses and ears, their arms covered with silver brace- 
lets to their elbows, (these were their stock in trade), 
and their under-lips were horribly distorted by pieces 
of ivory, bone, or wood, shaped like a collar button, 

the larger part being on the inside of the lip to keep 
it in place. 

Governor Swineford, in his report for the fiscal 
year 1888,says that under the existing anomalous 
form of local government no taxes can be levied in 
Alaska for any purpose whatever, consequently there 
has never been any enrollment of real or personal 
property for the purpose of taxation. ‘“ No portion of 


| the general land laws having as yet been extended 
over the whole or any part of the Territory, aside 
from a few mining claims, either lately patented, or for 
which application for patents are pending, there are 
only twenty-one fee simple titles in the whole of 
Alaska, and these do not embrace a hundred acres 
in all. The property which could be taxed at pres- 
ent, therefore, is almost wholly personal, and will 
continue to be so until Congress, by the necessary leg- 
islation, makes it possible for claimants to secure ti- 
| tles to lands now occupied by them and upon which 
improvements have been made or placed to the ag- 
gregate value of millions of dollars. Placing a fair 
value on the mines already in operation, and on those 
in process of development as well, and taking into 
consideration the various industries, including all the 
property usually subject to assessment in the States 
and Territories, I am inclined to think that $15,000,- 
000 would be about a fair estimate of the taxable 
property of the Territory, excluding the value of the 
seals taken on Pribylo Reservation. A company has 
been actively at work opening what is claimed to be 
a very rich lode in the Silver Bow enim, about four 
miles distant from Juneau, on the mainland, to work 
ores from which it has a mill with a capacity for treat- 
ing one hundred tons per day, in course of erection. 
In addition to this a large amount of developed work 
has been carried on with a view to opening up some 
promising lodes of high-grade ore, of which there are 
quite a number in Silver Bow Basin. It is believed 
that this particular locality will ere long be devel- 
oped into one of the most prolific gold fields in the 
world. . . ‘The Discovery,’ located on one of the 
branches of Sheep Creek, which emptied into Gasti- 
neau Channel, nearly opposite the big mill on Doug- 
las Island, is believed to be an extension of the Sil- 
ver Bow Basin belt, though in some of the lodes sil- 
ver predominates, which is not the case with those of 
the Silver Bow Basin.” Governor Swineford says the 
gold product of this Territory will exceed annually 
the $7,200,000 paid the Russian Government for the 
whole of it, in 1867. ; 

At Juneau Mr. and Mrs. McFarland, with two 
children and native nurse, joined us. They are en- 
gaged in missionary work among the Flornahs, and 
had rowed sixty miles in a canoe, camping out at 
night. They were going to Sitka to visit a sister, a 
teacher in the mission school at that place, intending 
to remain until the next shipcame up. About noon, 
on the 18th,we crossed Gastineau Channel, where the 
tide rises and falls fifteen feet, to Douglas Island, 
where is the richest gold mine in the world, the 
“Treadwell,” with a smelting mill running 240 
stamps. The gold-bearing quartz is seen on the sur- 
face, the vein 464 feet wide. The company owns 
3,000 feet of this mine, and it is thought to be inex- 
haustible. “In 1887 the yield was placed at $100,000 
per month. The company had refused $16,000,000 
for it. It paid a dividend of 100 per cent. a month 
all the year, and at its present yield it cannot be ex- 
hausted in less than acentury. The ore in sight is 
worth five times the amount paid the Russian Gov- 
ernment for the entire Territory.” These figures seem 
fabulous, yet the facts will bear them out. The whole 
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island is filled with gold ore. The natives are em- 
ployed in the mines at $2.50 per day, and are found 
more satisfactory than the whites. Very heavy ma- 
chinery was unloaded here for these mines. While 
we stayed it rained and blew a perfect hurricane, but 
this was not unusual; we had come to regard it as 
part of the trip, and it did not deter the tourists from 
investigating the mines, nor the missionaries from 
visiting us. The Friends of Kansas have aided in es- 
tablishing a mission school on Douglas Island, and 
E. W. Weisner and wife have been there several 
years. ©. H. Edwards has recently joined them to 
assist in prosecuting the good work,in which they 
are very enthusiastic. They wish to establish on 
Douglas Island a school similar to the one at Sitka 
under the care of Dr. Sheldon Jackson, but the un- 
dertaking is attended with great self-sacrifice and 
many privations. They brought 150 logs from the 
forests on their backs, and built their school-house. 
They are sanguine and hopeful, trusting they may be 
rewarded by the elevation of the Indian. The field 
is broad, the labor great, “ the fields white unto har- 
vest but the laborers are few.” Will not some kind 
Friends who are blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s goods lend them a helping hand ? 

“The precious metals are not the only mining 
products of Alaska, for coal and iron are found in 
Chilkat river, as well as on many parts of the coast. 
One hundred years ago copper was twisted in circu- 
lar forms and worn by the natives around their necks 
as ornaments. Copper River was so named because 
of its resemblance to the metal found on Lake Supe- 
rior. Lead, sulphur, galena, graphite, platinum, and 
cinnabar, as well as petroleum are found. Alaska is 
not thought to be promising as an agricultural coun- 
try, vet it might be made soif drained and cultivated. 
Even now the Indians raise tons of potatoes and 
turnips for their own use. At Fort Wrangel, Ju- 
neau, and Sitka, there are cows, with an abundance 
of pasture for them. Red and yellow cedar, hem- 
lock, white spruce, alder, and balsam fir abound ; 
these with the mineral products should make Alaska 
a valuable acquisition to our country. Yellow cedar 
grows 100 feet high. The supply of timber is esti- 
mated to be 57,000,000 feet, covering 300,000,000 acres. 
There are also seal, herring, halibut, salmon, and cod 
fisheries innumerable. There is no government in 
Alaska, yet in 1890 two islands alone will have paid 
into the United States Treasury $6,340,000—within 
one million of the purchase money. Alaska now 
sends out yearly double the wealth brought in, her 
industries for 1887 being valued as follows: 


Fur trade, 
Gold, 
Fisheries, 


$2,500,000 
1.350.000 
3,000,000 


Lumber and walrusing, 100,000 


Total, $6,950,000 


And this is all owing to the far-sighted statesman, 
Wm. H. Seward. When he was asked “ what he con- 
sidered the most important act of his official life,’’ 
he uohesitatingly replied: ‘“‘ The purchase of Alaska, 
but it may take two generations before the purchase 
is appreciated.” It was the crowning glory of his of- 
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ficial career, but I do not think it will take two gen- 
erations to realize its value. 


Harriet W. PAIstTE. 


A TWILIGHT STORY. 
‘AUNTIE, will you tell a story?” 
three, 


‘ : . ° 
said my little niece 


As the early winter twilight fell around us silently. 
So [answered to her pleading 


small, 


“Once, when I was very 
With my papa and my mamma I went out to make a call ; 
And a lady, pleased to see us gave me quite a large bouquet, 
Which I carried homeward proudly, smiling all along the 
way. 
“Soon I met two other children, clad in rags and sad of 
face, 
Who grew strangely, wildly, joyous, as I neared their stand- 
ing-place. 


*T was so good to see the flowers! 


‘(rive us one,—oh, one!’ 


they cried. 
But I passed them without speaking; 
wish denied. 


left them with their 

Yet the mem'ry of their asking haunted me by night and 
day. 

‘Give u3 one!’ I heard them saying, even in my mirthful 
play. 

“Still I mourn, because in childhood I refused to give a 

flower ; 


Did not make those others happy when I had it in my 
power.” 


Suddenly I ceased my story. 


Tears were in my niece’s 
eyes 


Tears of tenderness and pity—while she planned a sweet 
surprise 
“T will send a flower to-morrow to those little children 


dear.”’ 
Could I tell 


many 


her that their childhood had been gone this 


a year? 


Vary J. Porter, in Harper's 


Bazar. 


WINDOW-PANE PICTURES. 
From eve till dawn, the long night through, 
Cold winter's elfin band 

Such pictures drew 

As never grew 
Jeneath the touch of human hand. 
In dawn’s dim light they faintly gleamed 
On froz und gli 


‘nh panes, mpses seemed 


To give of fairy-land. 


The boughs of great old trees were bent 
With silv 
A frosty light 


er sheen ; and forth was sent 
from distant height, 
Where glitt’'ring spires appeared to sight, 


And far-off castle wall. 


Now here at hand, like a silver strand, 
Hanging in mid-air fairily, 

A drawbridge spanned the chasm grand, 
Gleaming before us airily. 


A stream flowed down the mountain’s side, 
And cast a silvery spray, 

Then dashing on with leap and slide, 

With graceful bound and easy glide 
It reached the boulders gray, 
And in deep gorges swept away. 
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Now o’er the cold, gray landscape came 

A wavering light, a pale rose tinge 

That touched the leaves and mosses’ fringe, 
Then slowly grew to ruby flame 

Setting the distant peaks aglow, 

Melting from frozen heights their snow. 


So fairy-land now fades away, 
And we may watch in vain. 
Our frost-made pictures melt from sight 
The drops roll down the pane. 
Mabel Nichols, in St. Nicholag. 


POESY. 
Wuart did they call the poet, then, 
In the old, old days when the world was new ? 
Was it not “‘ Maker” ? 
You thought the dreams of the world were 


Ah, you men! 


through ! 


They never are through, the lovely dreams ; 
Never, while life and love are here! 

While the thing that is, is the thing that seems, 
And the thing that is far is ever near. 


The time comes back from other lands, 
And faces mingle, and tears are shed ; 
And moments are left for clasping hands ; 
And the living laugh on the graves of the dead. 


Yes, he is the Maker still, the man 

Who builds of nothing his airy rhyme ; 
The only being who dare and can 

Uplift to something a weary time ! 


And Science gathers, and Learning waits, 
And earth is older, and tears are more— 
3ut here the Maker, before the gates 
Of Eden, peers through the open door. 


Another world, and another will ! 
And old things perish, and new things rise ! 
And he is the poet, now and still, 
Who sees, as of yore, in Paradise ! 
S. W. Duffield. 


HOW THE PURITANS WERE “ SEATED.” 
“SeaTinc the meeting-house,” is described by Alice 
Morse Earle, in an article in the Atlantic Monthly on 
“The New England Meeting-House.” She says: 

In all the Puritan meetings, as then and now in 
Quaker meetings, the men sat on one side of the meet- 
ing- house and the women on the other; and they en- 
tered by separate doors. It was a great and much- 
contested change when men and women were or- 
dered to sit together “ promiscuoslie.” In front, on 
either side of the pulpit (or very rarely in the fore- 
most row in the gallery), was a seat of highest dig- 
nity, known as the “ foreseat,” in which only the 
persons of greatest importance in the community 
sat. 

Sometimes a row of square pews were built on 
three sides of the ground floor, and were each occu- 
pied by separate families, while the pulpit was on the 
fourth side. If any man wished such a private pew 
for himself and family, he obtained permission from 
the church and town, and built it at hisown expense. 
Immediately in front of the pulpit was either a long 
seat or a square inclosed pew for the deacons, who 


sat facing the congregation. This was usually a foot 
| or two above the level of the other pews, and was 
reached by two or three steep, narrow steps. On a 
still higher plane was a pew for the ruling elders, 
when ruling elders there were. What we now con- 
sider the best seats, those in the middle of the 
church, were in olden times the free seats. 

It is easy to comprehend what a source of disap- 
pointed anticipation, heart-burning jealousy, offended 
dignity, unseemly pride, and bitter quarreling this 
method of assigning seats, and ranking thereby, 
must have been in those little communities. How 
the goodwives must have hated the seating commit- 
| tee! Though it was expressly ordered, when the 
committee rendered their decision, that “ the inhabi- 
tants are to rest silent and sett down satysfyed,” who 
can still the tongue of an envious woman or an in- 
sulted man? Though they were Puritans, they were 
first of all men and women, and complaints and re- 
| volts were frequent. Judge Sewall records that one 
indignant dame “treated Captain very 
roughly on account of seating the meeting-house.” 
To her the difference between a seat in the first and 
one in the second row was immeasurably great. It 
was not alone the scribes and Pharisees who desired 
the highest seats in the synagogue. 

It was found necessary at a very early date to 
“dignify the meeting,” which was to make certain 
| seats, though in different localities, equal in dignity ; 
| thus could peace and contented pride be partially re- 
| stored. For instance, the seating committee in the 
Sutton church used their “ best discresing ’ and voted 
that “the third seat below be equal in dignity with the 
foreseat in the front gallery,and the fourth seat below 
-be equal in dignity with the foreseat in the side gal- 
lery,” etc., thus making many seats of equal honor. 
Of course wives had to have seats of equal import- 
ance with those of their husbands, and each widow 
retained the dignity apportioned to her in her bus- 
band’s lifetime. We can wel! believe that much “ dis- 
cresing’”’ was necessary in dignifying as well as in 
| seating. Often, after building a new meeting-house 
| with all the painstaking and thoughtful judgment 

that could be shown, the dissensions over the seating 
| lasted for years. The pacificatory fashion of “ dig- 
nifying the seats ” clung long in the Congregational 
churches of New England. In East Hartford it was 
not abandoned until 1824. 

Many men were unwilling to serve on these seat- 
| ing committees, and refused to “ meddle with the 
seating,” protesting against it on account of the 
odium that was incurred, but they were seldom “ let 
| off.” Sometimes the difficulty was settled in this 
way: the entire church (or rather the male mem- 
bers) voted who should occupy the foreseat or the 
highest pew, and the voted-in occupants of this seat 
of honor formed a committee, who in turn seated 
the others of the congregation. 


j 


| 


Osgood 


| 





Gon’s love is greater than your sin, if you have 
broken all the commandments every day you have 
lived since your birth. Soul of man, God’s love is 
not new to thee, it isan eternal solicitude. 








